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bent to any outward Faculty or given to Drunk'ness, swearinge,
dyseing, cardmge or other unlawful! game." Some schools
insisted that the master should be in priest's orders, e.g. Leeds,
Skipton; and others that he should be single, e.g. Almondbury.
In all cases he must be loyal to the Established Church and of good
moral character. At Oundle, the Table of Orders states, ''Neither
the master or usher shall be common gamesters, haunters of taverns,
neither to exceed in apparcll, nor in any other ways to be an
infamy to the School, or give evil example to the scholars, to whom
in all points they ought to be themselves of honest continent and
Godly behaviour."
One master and an usher were frequently not sufficient to staff
the school and we find a kind of monitorial system in certain
schools. Thus, at Manchester in 1525, the statutes state, "The High
Master shall alway appoint one of his scollers, as he thinkcth best,
to instruct and teach in the one end of the scolc all infants that
come there to learn their A.B.C. primer and forthe till they begin
gramyer, and in every month to choose another new scoller so as
to teach infants." At Winchester, it was long the custom for senior
boys to teach younger ones. This was all the more necessary, since
boys were sent to the grammar-school at an early age, Brinslcy
thought seven or eight years was the best age, so that a boy would
be ready to enter the university at about fifteen.
The masters maintained order in the schools by severe measures.
In most pictures of 16th and 17th century schoolmasters and their
schools, the master is depicted with a birch or rod. Brinslcy was
a very humane man and deprecated whipping for incapacity. "Now
this extreme whipping, all men know what a dislike it breedeth in
the children, both of the schoole, and of all learning, as that they
will think themselves very happy, if the parents will set them to
any servile or toiling business, so that they may keep from schoole.
And it also workes in them a secret hatred of their Masters,"J He
would, however, use the rod for moral olTcnccs and he speaks of it
as "God's instrument to cure the evils of their conditions, to drive
out that folly which is bound up in their hearts, so to save their
soules from hell, and to give them wisdomc."2 Brinsley recom-
mends reproof, loss of place in the form, or the giving of a black
mark which he terms the "blackc Bill" as punishments for minor
offences. The master or usher may also keep the boys at their
1 John Brinsley.   The Grammar Schoole, Chap, xxvii,
8 Op. cit.9 Chap. xxix.